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[00:00:00.00] [Director's comments]. 

[00:00:14.05] This is Shannon Green from Mount Saint Mary's University, with the CSJ Oral History 
Project at Carondelet Center on October 17, 2019, with Roman Zenz and Mary Trunk interviewing 
Sister Maureen Petrone. I think that's everything. All right. So, would you get us started by telling 
us your full name and your age? 

[00:00:39.00] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Well, my full name for the last fifty some-odd years has 
been Sister Maureen Petrone. Before that, it was Sister Maureen Anthony Petrone, and before that it 
was Georgette Maureen Gertrude Petrone. So, that's my history of names. 

[00:00:59.24] SHANNON GREEN: And how old are you? 

[00:01:01.11] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: I am seventy-four. 

[00:01:03.26] SHANNON GREEN: Sister Maureen, would you tell us a little bit about your family 
background? Where were you born, and a little bit about your family history? 

[00:01:11.24] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Well, I was born in New York, and my parents—I always 
say that I'm almost a first-generation person, because my mom was born and raised in Northern 
Ireland and my father was born in upstate New York, but he was raised in Italy. And he came to the 
United States sometime in his twenties. And my parents met in that both of them were doing 
vaudeville. My father was a singer, and my mother was a dancer. She danced with her closest sister, 
and their partners and they did classical kinds of dancing. Unfortunately, I didn't bring a picture of 
them in costume, but my mom was quite something. And we moved to California when I was under 
five, because of my dad's health. He had pleurisy very frequently—weak lungs. And so, we lived in 
Northern California for about six months, and then we moved down here to Southern California, 
and moved around quite a bit in my first—gosh, between starting school early—I was under five 
and the first-grade teacher said she would only accept me with the understanding that I would 
repeat first grade, because I was not born until the end of January. And so, it didn't fit into the 
dates. But I never repeated first grade. And so, I was always the youngest in the class—or 
ordinarily the youngest in the class throughout elementary and high school. My dad did a number 
of different things, but growing up, I would say I remember him mostly being a painter—a house 
painter. And he had been a salesman before that. And he was an excellent painter. He used to—my 
mother wanted the living room painted white, and my dad said, "Oh no, that will take two coats." 
Well, he kept painting it weekend after weekend, until finally he—she had the white paint. But he 
could paint during the night and we wouldn't even know he had painted, because he was such a 
good, good painter. My mom started to work when I was in the fourth grade. And she worked at a 
place that made glasses and shipped them out to customers. 



[00:04:06.27] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: And then, when I entered community after high school, I 
had gotten a job at Mullen & Bluett, which was kind of an exclusive store in the Miracle Mile 
(Wilshire Blvd, Los Angeles, California). And it's an interesting story in that I graduated from Bishop 
Conaty High School—Catholic Girl's High is what it used to be called, and now it's Bishop Conaty, 
Our Lady of Loretto. And when I asked if there were any openings in the store, they sent me 
upstairs to the credit department, and asked for Mr. Conaty. Well, of course, that got my attention. 
And so, I ran into them—I think they were coming back from a coffee break—and I asked—when 
he said there weren't any openings—then I said, "Well, may I Just ask you a question? Are you 
related to Bishop Conaty at all?" And he was quite taken aback and, "Oh, no. I mean, I don't think 
so. And who's Bishop Conaty?" et cetera. Well, that got me an interview. It got me a Job. It also got 
my mom ajob there. And then later on, my mom took my Job—and later on then my dad worked 
there too as a skip tracer. I have Just one sister, Pat, she's four and a half years older, and she too 
went through Conaty and she has done a variety of different kinds of things. Mostly secretarial 
kinds of things—administrative assistant in a hospital and working for a lawyer as a paralegal. 

[00:05:54.26] SHANNON GREEN: Tell me about—were you a very Catholic family—very practicing? 
What was your relationship with the Church? 

[00:06:01.05] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Yes, we were very practicing in the sense of going to 
Mass on Sundays. My grandmother had come to live with us—my grandmother on my mother's 
side. And she was very religious and had her novenas and her prayer book and her rosary and that. 
I picked up a lot of that. And she had come to live with us when I was in the first and the beginning 
of the second grade. And so, I picked up a lot on that religious practice. My mother went to Mass 
frequently in the morning, and even when we were back in New York she says that I used to like to 
go to church with her. And I was extremely active and would kind of explore the church. And I had 
to go live with an aunt for a number of months because my mother was very sick, and my father 
had had ulcers and was in the hospital. So, I went to live with my aunt for a while. And she has 
stories she told about me taking off in the church and going to explore and having a wonderful 
time. So, I do have some remembrance of nuns coming in and wearing capes, and it was very 
mysterious and kind of, "Hm, what's all that about?" But I wasn't afraid of them, but I didn't know 
what that was about. But so. I'd say my mother was much more religious than my father. And my 
father had some negative experiences with nuns in Italy, and also, I think in New York when he 
worked for a hospital for a while. And he found that the nuns that he worked with were very cold- 
hearted and distant. And so, he had told my mother before they married, that if we have any 
daughters I do not want them to become nuns. Surprise, surprise! 

[00:08:19.29] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: So, and he found it very difficult that I entered 
community, and I understand that the day that I entered he went out to the car and Just sobbed 
and sobbed. It was very hard on him. But he said I'd never last, because I couldn't wear Jeans, 
[laughs]. And so—lo and behold, that didn't come true either. I mean, we wear Jeans—we wear all 
sorts of clothes. So, you know, things Just don't work out the way we sometimes think they will. 

[00:08:52.07] SHANNON GREEN: Do you remember when you first started to seem like you wanted 
to enter community, when that desire first emerged? 

[00:08:58.25] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Oh gosh, that's funny, because last week with the high 
school students they asked that. And I would say in the second grade that there was a Sister that I 
had who was so, so kind. And I remember her as this tall, thin, beautiful Sister. And when I saw her 
in high school I was looking down at her, and she wasn't too beautiful, but she certainly—her 
kindness certainly came through. In the fifth-grade I had decided that I was going to get married, 
have a number of children. My husband then, once the children were grown, was going to become 



a monk and I was going to enter the convent. And so, I was going to do the full scene—everything 
was going to be good. But I guess I had kind of this vision of the future of married women entering 
community. But then, in high school. I'd say my real difficulty in high school was making the 
decision—I went to Conaty, that had twelve different religious communities during some of the 
years that I was there. And each community was quite different. We didn't know the word 
"charism", but each community was quite different. And my sister, at times, would make a retreat 
the weekend before Christmas and come home and [gasps] she was going to become an 
Immaculate Heart Sister and she was just so drawn to that for about two weeks. And then, I had to 
make the decision between the Holy Cross and the Sisters of St. Joseph [CSJsj. And I came up here 
and it turned out to be the Friday before the big fire in 1961—November of '61. I came up for an 
interview. And I was told to make a novena to St. Joseph, and to see if something would come 
clear. And I remember one morning—it was in Advent—waking up with just this total clarity—yes, 

I want to be a Sister of St. Joseph of Carondelet. It was very clear. And no difficulties after that. 

[00:11:23.10] [Director's comments]. 

[00:11:33.28] SHANNON GREEN: Do you remember—I love that you woke up with this clarity. But if 
somebody would have asked you what's different about the Sisters of St. Joseph—for you, what 
attracted you—how would you describe that? 

[00:11:46.19] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Well, I would say that the Sisters of St. Joseph at Bishop 
Conaty—they probably had sent some of the best Sisters there. They were happy, they joked with 
one another. There was camaraderie among them. And we used to enjoy spending time after class 
or time after school when we didn't have practice for something. And that—also, around Christmas 
time, they invited us over to Prague [Infant of Prague convent, aka Stimson House, aka "The Red 
Castle", Los Angeles, California]—what was Prague at that time—and just seeing so many other 
Sisters—because a number of Sisters lived at that house at that time. Now it's called Stimson 
House. And it was just a very attractive—I felt at home. I felt as if, "Oh, I could be very happy here." 

[00:12:47.08] SHANNON GREEN: Did you have a sense then of what kind of ministry you wanted— 
what kind of serving—was that part of the discernment? 

[00:12:55.08] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: I would say, I was very interested in teaching—again 
from my grandmother. She had been a teacher. My grandfather in Ireland had also been a teacher. 
And you know, comments were made when growing up, that I was so much like my grandmother in 
temperament and in doing that type of thing, so pretty much. And I had only seen the Sisters doing 
teaching, and I didn't even know about—at least I can't remember knowing even about hospital 
ministry at that point. Things could have been very different in hind sight, but some of the various 
ministries that I have been involved in—I think I've been involved in eight different ministries 
throughout my life as a Sister—would you like me to? 

[00:13:54.19] SHANNON GREEN: We'll get there. Let's there—I'd love to hear more about your days 
as a postulate, a novice. 

[00:14:03.28] [Director's comments]. 

[00:15:35.12] SHANNON GREEN: So, tell me a little bit about what you remember from being a 
postulate and a novice. What were those days like? 

[00:15:42.00] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Oh, those days were a lot of fun in some way, and then 
at times I remember thinking, "This is like the military—this is boot camp. And once we get 



through boot camp—people out there are so normal, but some of this stuff is just so rigid and so- 
So, I remember that a week after we entered, that some Sisters were leaving for Peru. And so, 
very quickly we had to get into the act of doing—coming up with some kind of skit for that—send 
the Sisters off to Peru. And I remember us doing the [sings] "Every little breeze, seems to whisper 
Peru, God's sending you to the land of Peru, we wish you the best in the deep southwest to you, in 
Peru". And we had a llama that was made up of mop heads and we—I think it was Jose Jimenez 
[fictional character created by actor Bill Dana]—that I think I brought the llama out and we had this 
dialog. Some of us could ham things up pretty well. 

[00:17:05.10] SHANNON GREEN: So, that was a—you entered at the peak, it seems of the 
[unintelligible], and the very beginning of Vatican II [Second Vatican Gouncil (1962-1965)]—could 
you describe what that was—the spirit and the— 

[00:17:17.01] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Well, it was interesting, because our group—we were 
hemmed in or bookmarked by a group—I think the group ahead of us or behind us—they were like 
58 and 61 [in number]. We were only 37. And it was like, "Ho ho ho, we're telling you something— 
things are going to be changing." But we were 37. It was in October—gosh. I'm not sure of the date 
now—that the Vatican Gouncil opened. And we were told to stay in bed. And I remember waking 
up to the sounds of the Sisters singing in chapel, and it was so nice to be in bed. And you know, 
we had our first Recollection Day that day that Vatican Gouncil opened. We entered and we got all 
of the practices that were—or pretty much the practices that had been for centuries. But we also 
went through this time of great questioning and difficulty of, you know, "Is this what I signed in 
for?" or signed up for. And our novice director, I remember, was very, very cautious and warning us 
about, 'Watch out for some of these younger Sisters—they're talking about these things that are 
going to bring the end of religious life, and this is just not right" and that. And she spoke with 
great caution about what we were going to be entering—but—the time period we were going to be 
entering. But it was no changes really came about in the postulate and novitiate. It was once I was 
in the—what was called "the juniorate" when we—I went out to teach in the second year of the 
juniorate rather than finishing my studies at the Mount. And I remember the superior at St. John 
Ghrysostom [parish and church] sitting on the stairs and reading the letter so that those of us 
gathered around could hear it. And it was about changing the habit. And she was one who wore— 
she was very good as a seamstress. And so, she made—oh what did we call it—well, something 
that wasn't a habit but it needed to be black, brown, green or blue. And shades that were dark 
shades because we couldn't be too wildly out there. And so, it was during that time that a number 
of things started changing. And I think after the juniorate I stayed there and that's when I did 
change the habit. And the reaction of the children was, "Oh! You look twenty years younger" or 
"You look twenty-five years younger!" And that would have put me in the negative position because 
I think that I was twenty-three at that point. So, it was quite a time of upheaval. But what people 
saw on the outside was the change of dress. But what was going on on the inside was quite, quite 
different, and it continued to be so very, very different. When I look back over these fifty years, I 
belong to a book group and we have read a couple of Sandra Schneiders [Sister Sandra Qohn 
Gregory) Schneiders, IHM, American religious scholar) books on the vows. And then O'Murchu's 
book, also, "Religion in the Twenty-first Gentury" [Diarmuid O'Murchu, Sacred Heart Missionary 
Order, book "Religious Life in the 21st Gentury: The Prospect of Refounding"]. And when talking 
about going through those years of change and the kinds of changes that came about, and the way 
we live community life, and in the ministries opening up so much—I found out that a person who 
was teaching first grade at St. John Ghrysostom, and had been teaching it for like thirty-five years 
at that point, she said she hated teaching—hated teaching. And she was a wonderful teacher, and 
it was just such a shock and surprise. She became a school secretary and loved it and was 
wonderful at it and all of that. So, those years were very challenging—very challenging. So many 
Sisters left. Some of our most creative Sisters left. And it was sad. And living with that reality of so 



many people leaving and even with—you asked that I entered at the time there were so many 
people entering—there were 37 of us. There were 23 of us that received the habit. There were 13 
of us that made vows. And then, through the years, more people have left. One of our group died 
of Parkinson's Disease, and then there are only two of us left. So, we're two out of 37 at this point. 
So, we could have a reunion—a celebration for our sixtieth in a telephone booth practically. So, 
yes, times changes, numbers change. And there were always those questions going on within. Why 
me? Am I really supposed to be here? And what is this about? And the mystery of vocation—the 
mystery of "call"—there were just so many people who seemed so much holier and who were doing 
the right thing, and were more quiet and kind of fit in. But, in some mysterious way. I'm still here. 

[00:24:04.22] SHANNON GREEN: Thank you, that's—. So, it seems though—two directions here. 

Let me go back a little bit to the charism, we didn't use this word "charism" in those days of 
formation. But when did you start to learn more about the history of the community and could you 
say what about the history or the spirit or the achievements of the Sisters of St. Joseph that you 
connected with then and continues to move you now? 

[00:24:38.20] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: That's very funny because I never made this connection 
until right now, and you're asking the question. There had been a movie—I think Helen Hayes 
[Helen Hayes MacArthur (1900-1993), American actress] was in the movie, and I saw that. It was on 
like "Studio 7", and whenever there was anything about a nun on TV when I was growing up I 
always wanted to watch it. And Martin Sheen [Ramon Gerardo Antonio Estevez (1940-) aka Martin 
Sheen, American actor] was a person they had a show that—gosh I forget the name of his 
community—Father Kaiser put on [Paulist Fr. Elwood “Bud” Keiser (1929 - 2000)]—those shows—I 
always—I think it was called "Insight", and they were also Just very, very good pieces of 
information— 

[00:25:25.03] SHANNON GREEN: The Paulists. 

[00:25:26.01] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Yes, the Paulists, thank you, it was the Paulist priest. And 
then when—well it was kind of funny the way I was [makes air quotes] "set up" for talking to 
somebody about entering the Sisters of St. Joseph. One of my classmates a year ahead of me called 
me one night, and said that she had gotten a call from—or seen—Sister Judith Marie [Vaughan '68, 
MSMU Sociology faculty?] at school, and that Judy wanted to see me in the morning before school. 
And she called Judith Marie and told her that I wanted to see her in the morning before school. So, 

I call this a "set up". And so, there was no agenda, but I think she figured that I wanted to enter and 
I ought to talk about this. I never talked to people about this. But this is what others figured out. 
And so, it was a very awkward time. And I think Judy Just set up a time for us to meet at lunch time 
up in her classroom, and that's the first time that I told her I was interested in becoming a GSJ. She 
gave me a booklet on the "Trek of the Seven Sisters", and that was the first time that I read 
anything about that. And the spirit of adventure was definitely something that was very attractive. 
And Judy Lovchik [Sister Judy Lovchik (1936-1981)] was the first Sister of St. Joseph I ever 
recognized as a Sister of St. Joseph, in that we played them when I was at St. Paul's Elementary 
School, she was teaching at Transfiguration. And we—when I came home that night I told my 
mother how we were doing so well in this game but then this nun—oh my God—I said, "She Just 
tore into their team." She was so angry and she had hair sticking out on the side. And my mother 
remembered all of that, and then when I walked into my freshman Algebra class, there was this 
nun there who looked very familiar, but I had no idea of who she was, by way of being that same 
teacher on the Transfig team—or coaching the Transfig team. So, those were some of the first 
meetings, and I think very significant. It turned out that Judy was the one who helped me to enter 
along with Eileen Mitchell [Sister Eileen (St. Gerard) Mitchell], who has remained such a friend. That 
she had taught my sister Latin, she taught me Latin, and yeah, it's wonderful how friendships can 



develop from student/teacher relationships, but as years go by things change. 


[00:28:37.18] SHANNON GREEN: Do you have any memories of your education at the Mount [Mount 
Saint Mary's University] that you could share—maybe teachers, or what it was like to be a 
Sister/student? 

[00:28:46.01] SHANNON GREEN: As a Sister/student, in my day, we were not to talk to the 
students. So, when something came up—when something comes up about Founder's Day and 
going to these events at the Mount, I didn't know any of the students, except those that were in my 
group. And so, I don't have that kind of connection with the Mount. But some of the classes—I 
remembered soon as you said that. Sister Rose de Lima [Sister Rose de Lima Lynch (1893-1971)] 
with Educational Psychology. And she was just such a character. And I really enjoyed her classes 
and enjoyed kind of getting to know her. Sister St. Glaire [Sister St. Glaire Goyne (-1980)] would 
come down to the classrooms here and we had History of the Gongregation from here down here. 
And Sister Rose Gatherine [Sister Rose Gatherine Glifford (1908-1999)] taught Geography [video 
blacks out] and the languages that developed in various parts of the world, and how they were then 
influenced by another culture. And then there was a Ghinese teacher who came and we were 
encouraged—I was encouraged to take that [video restored]—to take Ghinese History rather than 
European History, because I think we had a new teacher and we needed to take some—have some 
people. But also—oh, for Philosophy—Philosophy we had Miriam Therese [Sister Miriam Therese 
Larkin (1930-2010)] and Miriam had Just finished her doctorate. And I remember how she would 
come to class with some notes, put them on the podium, and then she would Just speak. And she 
would look up and Just like reading text. Her mind—she was brilliant. And she introduced oral 
exams, and so that was a whole new thing to us. But it was a very good thing that we had. And I'd 
say she was probably, along with Eileen Mitchell—probably two of the best teachers I'd ever had. 

[00:31:15.25] SHANNON GREEN: So, let's go back to the story of your early ministry experience. So, 
you started out in Education. 

[00:31:21.24] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Yes. 

[00:31:23.00] SHANNON GREEN: So, if you want to share a little bit about those early experiences, 
but then what caused you to start discerning different ministries? 

[00:31:30.20] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Okay. Well, I started, as I said, when I was in second year 
Juniorate, and I taught the second grade with another Sister who had been Just a year ahead of me. 
And Sister Adrienne Glaire [Sister Adrienne Glare Pereira (1931-2019)], who was the principal, 
suggested that Sister Gharlene [??] be kind of my companion and help me and kind of know what's 
going on and that. And so, Gharlene—she said, "You, Maureen, plan the seat work and I'll go over 
and run them off with you." I mean, I thought, oh my this is very interesting stuff. But it was very 
exciting for me, because that was the time when Education was taking off in a new way of getting 
children to learn at their own pace, and also to have stations set up in the classroom where you 
could have a group that would be listening—not all together, but listening to a story or listening to 
whatever you wanted to set up. And I used to do directions for some of the seat work because 
some of the students really needed that—they couldn't read the directions well enough. And then I 
made all sorts of different kinds of educational games. I got one of the eighth graders to build a 
cabinet, like a bookshelf, and put all of these homemade things on that. And it was an exciting 
time when I was there at St.John Ghrysostom. 

[00:33:14.00] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Then I went to Arizona, which was—I was expecting the 
children to come riding on horseback, and big disappointment. Tucson has changed in the last 



years that our Sisters had arrived—since our Sisters had arrived. And then I was changed up to 
Oakland, and in Oakland, also, we studied some of the techniques taught by Madeline [??]—can't 
remember her last name—at UCLA. So, we came down—a number of us came down and attended 
a workshop during the summer. And we did independent learning, so that we did contracts. And 
so, the students could work definitely at their own rate. And then they'd have to pass a test to go 
on to the next unit of study. We did that in Math and in Reading. And that was very exciting. And 
we took the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth, and we non-graded them. So, we tested them and put 
them in groups of—so, if there were eighth graders reading on a fifth grade level, that they were 
with fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth graders who were reading on that level. And then we were 
trying to fill in the holes that they had missed in their education. But it was a very interesting time. 
And then I was in Fresno just for a year, and tried to do some non-grading there with Just two of 
the grades. But I was only there a year and then I went up to St. Patrick's as Principal. And there, I 
wasn't able to teach, because there were so many socio-economic problems that it spilled over into 
daily life. And so, that was different. But I loved it. Every place I went, I loved my years in education. 
They were very, very good. 

[00:35:29.01] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: But I got to the point toward the end of my time there—I 
think I was at St. Patrick's for five years—and I was about ready to start pickling the children 
[laughs]. And so, I knew this was not a good time. It was that year that my parents came back from 
Italy. They had lived there for ten years—they had gone back to take care of my father's sister. And 
it was a small town. So, my mother, in the ten years that she was there—and sometimes she came 
back for some months or that—and my father came back at times also—but then, they landed 
back within a very short time. My aunt would call, and say, "Georgio, Georgio, I need you. I'm 
dying." If you've seen Moonstruck [movie (1987)], you get the idea of the mother. "I'm dying. I'm 
dying." But it was very difficult because my dad was—had lung cancer, and he only survived only 
six weeks after we got him to—I met them in New York and then we got them back here to 
Northern Galifornia to Oakland. And had a wonderful sendoff for him, with balloons and all, 
sending him back to God. But it had been a very, very difficult year. And working with the parents 
at St. Patrick's was harder than working with the Student Gouncil at St. Patrick's, because at least 
you could contact the children who were there in school. It was very difficult sometimes to get in 
touch with the parents. But so many of those parents had no education. They couldn't read, they 
couldn't write. We were trying to form a consortium—the principals, in Oakland in the inner city 
were trying to form a consortium and we wanted to reach out to businesses to try to support us so 
that they could do different things to support the students. But those were in those formation 
years of the consortium. They were wonderful years, but so very, very challenging. 

[00:38:03.03] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: So, I—when I left St. Patrick's, I took some time off, and I 
went to [Ministry Administrators??], which is a renewal program for religious. And there were 
twenty-three brothers, priests and Sisters who went to San Antonio and we had a wonderful time 
there. I think I was there from January to May. And it was a wonderful experience. It gave us an 
opportunity to kind of brush up on some of the latest theology, and we had a number of 
workshops on Journaling and Myers-Briggs and all of these things that were very important at that 
time. 

[00:38:45.17] SHANNON GREEN: So, then after that it looks like you came into doing some ministry 
for the community. 

[00:38:51.11] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Yes. 

[00:38:52.27] SHANNON GREEN: And then was somewhere in there your transition to becoming a 
social worker? 



[00:38:56.13] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Yes. After that. I think I was—I think it was seven years 
that I was—I don't remember the first title. The second year I moved into the Human—or Personnel 
Director, that's it. And as Personnel Director, I was doing career planning. That was the time that so 
many of our Sisters were leaving teaching and they were going to become social workers or start 
social agencies—social service agencies, or do all sorts of things. I remember Sister Rose Cecilia 
[Sister Rose Cecilia Harrington (1919-2003)] coming in. She was a theologian, she taught at the 
Mount, she was on our General Council in St. Louis [Missouri], and she came in one day, and goes, 

"I need you to help me write a resume because I want to apply for the job as chef at St. Joseph 
Center, because they're going to be opening this thing." And I'm going oh my God—you know. Yes, 
we have to look for these skills and those were the days of putting together a resume showing 
these skills. So, it was quite a challenge, and I was a bit intimidated by Rose. It was like, oh no, we 
had to do this. And so, this was something—and she got the Job—and I also ended up then—most 
communities couldn't have a person assigned to helping people write resumes and preparing for 
Job interviews and doing career planning, meaning taking some tests or inventories so that people 
could identify things that they were interested in. So, I did some workshops in California for the 
Sisters and in the Archdiocese of LA for Sisters who were interested in learning those kinds of 
things. And so, that was always kind of fun. 

[00:41:14.16] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Then, it was after that, that—well, it was during the time 
that I was Personnel Director that I was doing so much therapy with our Sisters, and I got a little 
nervous, thinking, "Gee, I ought to have something—I ought to have a little training that tells me 
that I'm doing the right thing with these people." Because people sometimes held on to what had 
happened thirty, forty years ago. And it was like, "Oh my God, you're carrying all this baggage, and 
you're ruining your life. The person that did these things to you—have you ever talked to her about 
this? Because she probably doesn't even know. She's probably not aware." And so, it was good. 
That's when I discerned for quite some time. I remember talking with my spiritual director and with 
my regional, and would this be a good thing. And so, I applied with a couple of schools, and I went 
to UCLA, got my MSW [Masters in Social Work] there. And when you are getting an MSW you do 
internships. And so, we were out working in various places three days a week. And so, I worked the 
first year—they said they usually don't like to send first year students to a hospital, because there 
are Just so many things. But because I was a mature student—I was in my late forties—and so I 
went to Harbor UCLA Medical Center. I worked there I guess an awful lot with OBGYN and HIV 
patients. And I found it to be wonderful. UCLA does have, during the first quarter, and experience 
of going to visit social work sites—all the different kinds of social work. And I remember standing 
outside the elevator at UCLA and Just having the vibration—this is the type of ministry that I want 
to be in—this makes sense. And so. Harbor UCLA was very good to kind of confirm that. And then 
after—and then I also worked at Didi Hirsch [mental health services] during the second year. And 
in that year, they had me working with drug and alcohol, schizophrenics and borderlines—we had 
groups session with that—and crisis intervention, and then regular therapy—weekly therapy with 
people. So, it was very good experience to have that—those varieties of people to work with, 
because I knew drug and alcohol was not my bailiwick. But that was good. 

[00:44:25.15] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: And then after that, I went to work at Harbor UCLA 
Medical Center, and I thought, well. I'll work here a couple of years and kind of see how things go. 
Well, I ended up working there for thirteen to fourteen years. And I worked with Oncology patients. 
They had not had an Oncology social worker for a couple of years. And so, I developed a program 
that the American Cancer Society had, and had group meetings for people where you—we brought 
in guest speakers and got in people that would come in with wigs and makeup and things like that, 
to help people who had lost their hair, or whose coloring had totally changed. Then, also, I worked 
with Pediatric—the emergency room—then Pediatric Intensive Care unit. I was a Supervisor then. 



after I was in an automobile accident. And which, after months, and after I'd had surgery on my 
knee, we found out I had fibromyalgia. And so, when I went back to work, I got sick again, and 
then had to be out, and so it was difficult getting—but once diagnosed and getting on a very 
wonderful, easy treatment—meaning that the medication doesn't have side effects, which is 
wonderful—then I went back as a Supervisor, because the new Director was begging me to be a 
supervisor. And so, I did that. And I wasn't as exposed to as many germs as I was being up in the 
Pediatric Unit all the time—or a good deal of the time. 

[00:46:15.19] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: And then, I retired after thirteen and a half years, and 
some of that half time was because my mother was ill. And my sister had been taking care of my 
mom, and then it got to the point that it was too much for her. And so, I went down and for two 
and a half years lived with my mom and sister, and would go to work in the morning and then drive 
back in the afternoon and get there about one so my sister could go to work in the 
afternoon/evening. And so—until my mom died, and then I came back up. And something I haven't 
mentioned is about living singly. 

[00:47:08.26] SHANNON GREEN: Oh, yeah. Can I go back to something first so we'll be sure to get 
that? 

[00:47:14.00] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Sure. 

[00:47:14.00] SHANNON GREEN: I just wondered, because, you know. Just so you've described the 
kind of work that you've done. Any reflection on Just what it was like to minister to that population, 
the time of vulnerability. You have your own kind of Journey, both ministerial but also healthwise. 
What did it mean to you to be with them? 

[00:47:38.09] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: I found working at Harbor UCLA a wonderful gift. It 
opened my eyes to so many—so many things. I thought working at St. Patrick's West Oakland, 
which was the poorest school in the diocese to be really a stretching experience, but working at 
Harbor and working with families who, there might be three families who were living together in a 
one-bedroom apartment. And one family has the bedroom, and another has the living room, 
another one kind of sleeps in the hallway and the kitchen and whatever. I worked—I shouldn't have 
I know—but I did work with one family in particular who had so many needs. They had difficulty 
with some of their teenage children, and what they were involved in—the father was getting out of 
Jail. And the mother was terrified of what was going to happen. And then, there were these little 
children. And Just to have various donations of even a bed, which made such a difference for them, 
because they had couches that they had found out in the alley and brought up, and they were 
sleeping on that. And it was—it was a difficult situation. But I think the variety of cultures that I 
worked with there was Just so very, very good. I was not identified as a Sister when working there, 
except the department knew that I was a Sister. But I didn't want to identify myself as Sister 
Maureen because many people in doing therapy—and we were encouraged to have some cases of 
weekly therapy so we could get our hours, to get our LCSW. They were—I'm sorry. I'm distracted. I 
lost my train of thought. 

[00:49:51.27] SHANNON GREEN: You were talking about exposure to different cultures and doing 
therapy and not being known as Sister Maureen. 

[00:49:58.27] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Oh, yes. That there was one patient's mother. Her son 
had HIV, and he had lesions in his brain. And he was not doing well at all. And I went down with 
her to the pharmacy, because she had a hard time negotiating how to get through things. And she 
asked me when we were waiting downstairs if I had any children. And I said, no. But that wasn't 



enough. And then, "Why don't you have any children? And you're so—" So, finally, I told her, "I'm a 
nun—I'm a Sister." And she goes—oh, a Sister, oh my. She was Catholic and understood what a 
Sister was, et cetera. But for the most part, it was just so much easier to kind of fly under that 
radar. And there are two other Sisters that I got to come to work at Harbor UCLA. One is still there, 
and one has retired. 

[00:51:09.27] [Director's comments]. 

[00:51:25.14] SHANNON GREEN: One other question before we get into—back to living singly. Just 
so that we remember that. 

[00:51:30.10] [Director's comments]. 

[00:51:35.27] SHANNON GREEN: So, you mentioned that you entered Just before Vatican II and 
things started to get different [laughs]. And then you also mentioned a time when you got to study 
and get your theology updated. So, I think my question is, what is it about being a religious for 
you, in this era of Vatican II—what is it about the Church at this time that grabs you, that drives 
you or that—was there something that you learned in San Antonio that you really grabbed onto? Is 
there a—"people of God", or— 

[00:52:09.06] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Oh, definitely "people of God"—definitely the masculine 
grip on the Church. It's okay to say? 

[00:52:20.06] SHANNON GREEN: You can say whatever you want. 

[00:52:22.09] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Yeah. Okay. I think that one of the simple threads of 
Vatican II, being—trying to establish—strengthen the people of God. The reign of God—bringing 
about the reign of God—was such a compelling force in my life that when I—particularly when I 
worked at the hospital, some of my deep beliefs changed radically. When we had a woman who had 
thirteen children and she was 31 years old, and all of the children were in foster care. I certainly 
had a much greater appreciation of birth control. And even to the point of—my vocabulary is 
gone—of not having her castrated, obviously—but unable to have children. What is— 

[00:54:03.26] SHANNON GREEN: Fertility and sterilization. 

[00:54:06.25] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Sterilization, that's what I was looking for. That I think 
that there are some social situations that we do not understand, we don't appreciate, and I think 
the bishops, who are so far removed from the everyday life of ordinary, poor people—it's different 
if you have money. There are lots of things that people can do if they have money. But so many 
poor people who have had no education, nobody to encourage them to do better—to move ahead. 
Those are things that are really difficult to understand, to comprehend, to appreciate. And I think 
that as women, we are probably a bit more able to understand some of the situations that people 
are in. And therefore, I would not want to teach in a archdiocesan-sponsored institution, because 
of my beliefs about birth control. And at times, maybe even abortion, because of how some of 
these children end up. And it is horrifying—it's horrifying to see a child in the NIGU [newborn 
intensive care unit] going through withdrawal from drugs. It's—I mean, it's terrible—absolutely 
terrible when you can do nothing to comfort a child. And it's Just not this child's fault. What kind of 
a life is the person going to be having when they start off like this and they've got three strikes 
against them from the very beginning. It's Just—some real soul-searching had to go on during 
those years. I think that I did not Jump on the bandwagon of feminism, and yet, the more I worked 
in the Ghurch, and with some of the pastors in the elementary school situation, it was like needing 



to play a game, because you needed in some way to figure out who this pastor was, and how one 
could work with him to get him to think that this is his idea to do something. And that was really 
hard. And I did not appreciate that kind of game-playing that needed to be done. So, I have found 
it much better to work in situations where this—now, when I was working at Harbor, I did not, due 
to my beliefs—I did not do counseling for abortions. But I had to train people of how to do some of 
this. It's—yeah, it's kind of things that one gets caught. Yes. But I'd say, in the Church today, that 
is one of the hardest things, and that's why I kind of steer away from working directly with the 
Church—is working with the patriarch Church that we have. And I'm very discouraged and 
disappointed that at the current meeting in the Amazon that women are not allowed to vote. It's 
ridiculous—absolutely ridiculous. And if an exception is made for a brother who is not an ordained 
person—if an exception is made for a brother, it should not be an exception, it should just be 
accepted. I have great difficulty with that. And at times I've had great difficulty with us celebrating 
three-four days together as a religious community, and then having a priest come in at the end of 
that time, and some of them are wonderful, and they really try to pick up the flavor of what has 
been going on. But they haven't been a part of it and they don't really know. And for them to 
celebrate this culminating liturgy—it's very difficult—very difficult. I like it a whole lot, and I 
though it rather humorous, inappropriate, the way some of the other Sisters didn't, that last week 
when the high schools were here—high school girls were here—that we didn't have a priest to 
come to say Mass. And so, instead we had a Communion service. And I said, "I think it's a good 
thing for them to get a taste of the future of the Church." And where else would it be, you know, so 
appropriate. So, I don't know. This is—I had hope that we would move forward in this regard. But 
Pope Francis Uorge Mario Bergoglio (1936-)] seems to have that engrained in him about the role of 
women not being very strong in the Church. [Video blacks out briefly then resumes] 

[01:00:22.07] SHANNON GREEN: So, let us talk a little bit about your community living, or singly 
living. How did your experience of community and living evolve? 

[01:00:31.15] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Well, I lived in community for gosh, the first twenty years 
when I was involved in teaching, because ordinarily a convent was provided by the school. And 
then I lived down here in a community in Southern California when I moved down from Northern 
California. And I found it very difficult, because I'm an extrovert. Everybody in the house was an 
introvert. The [makes air quotes] "holy hour" of news and Jeopardy was the practice—the common 
practice. And then many people disappeared—everybody disappeared. And I Just didn't find that to 
be too meaningful to me as community. Living under the same roof is fine, but that to me is not 
community. Yes, we met once a week. Yes, we ate dinner together. Yes, we prayed together at like 
06:00, 06:15 in the morning. Not my time for prayer. But so, those things were, I think, the formal 
practice of community. But I looked for something deeper and really sharing of the heart—sharing 
what's really going on—sharing as to what is really important to me today. Also, I find it very 
difficult that when working in a position such as working at the hospital, and dealing with person 
after person with all of these various difficulties, and then coming home and picking up these 
tensions or senses of all of these various things, how, you know—it was something that I didn't 
really want to go back to. And I had found it to be so very, very helpful to be able to live singly. 

And I have lived in this one apartment for Culver City for the last thirty years, and it worked out 
very well for my ministries, because I could travel to Torrance easily. I was going against traffic. 
When I was Regional, I covered from San Diego to Yucca Valley, so it was kind of in the middle. And 
then, when I was working up here, I—it's not a bad commute at all. So, it has worked very well so 
that when I come home, I don't have to worry about listening to what other people have done and 
what difficulties et cetera they are experiencing, and I can have time for quiet. And I can watch TV, 

I can read, I can get involved with our neighbors. And so, I have found that I am probably a much 
stronger member of community in my living singly, because I am so involved in community. I'm 
very involved in community life—various kinds of committees I've been on. And also— 



[01:04:32.20] [Director's comments]. 

[01:04:58.10] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: I know what—something that has been so very 
important to me—when I was Regional, we were going through a trend of encouraging people to 
do "Sharing of the Heart". Well, if people lived in community, they at least had kind of a setup that 
they could do that. But as Regional, I put it out there at the various regional meetings I had 
because I think I used to have three regional days because of the spread of the geography. And I 
said, "If anybody is living singly, or you're living in community and you'd like to belong to a Sharing 
of the Heart group, then if you'd let me know I'd be happy to serve as a conduit just to connect you 
with other people, other regions"—it didn't matter. So, I have belonged to a Sharing of the Heart 
group, and for the most of the time we have—I guess we've been meeting for at least ten years. 
And our group was four. Now we're down to three. But all three of us value that so much. And we 
meet practically every month—every six weeks. And it is a touchstone for each of us to be able to 
raw. You know, we don't have to put up any facade. This is what is happening. This is what I'm 
dealing with. 

[01:06:37.13] SHANNON GREEN: Alright, I'm going to turn it over to Mary in Just a minute. But I 
wanted to ask you about Just your own reflections on whether it is the future of religious life 
broadly, the future of the Sisters of St. Joseph specifically, or the movement of the charism into the 
future. Do you have any reflections? 

[01:06:55.12] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Okay. I am also distracted with the thought—did you 
want me at some point to make a connection between the cancer that I'm dealing with— 

[01:07:03.27] SHANNON GREEN: If you want to, that would be fine—that would be [unintelligible]. 

[01:07:08.09] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Well, could I do that one first, and then—. When I was at 
Harbor UGLA Medical Genter, I did work with a number of people who had cancer. I worked with 
the Breast Gancer Glinic, and also with the Medical/Surgical Oncology. And that exposed me to a 
number of things that I would have never been exposed to. And I'm very grateful for that. And 
then, this last year, a little over a year ago in June—well in May—I was diagnosed, June 1 I had 
surgery, and I had a total hysterectomy and six months of chemotherapy. And talking about one of 
the blessings of community—I was encouraged to come up here to Garondelet Genter to stay 
during the time that I was recovering from the surgery. And I started chemotherapy like two weeks 
later. And so, that was just such a gift—such a gift. Because with chemotherapy you never know 
what all the side effects are going to be and what days are going to be good and not good, et 
cetera. There is a pattern and so, that's a good thing to know about. But I'd say community— 
having community available to us, to be able to support us during a time like that was Just—is so 
very, very good. And I'm sure that moving on into the future the same type of support will be there 
if I need it, now that the cancer has returned and we're coming up with a plan once we get all of 
the information regarding it. 

[01:09:00.29] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Now, regarding charism. I had such a great sense of 
hope last week, seeing the high school students once again, because I had dealt with Our Lady—oh 
well— 


[01:09:24.03] SHANNON GREEN: Our Lady of Peace [OLP]? 

[01:09:25.23] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Thank you. OLP. I had a dream about being a principal or 
the president of OLP to stand in—thing last night, and so it's very interesting and that's why I'm 



distracted. But I had the experience in the past of dealing with St. Joseph's and Lakewood and OLP, 
and I was so impressed with how imbued with the charism the students are. I was really taken 
aback. But that's been some years ago. And then, to have these students come up a week ago and 
to have—see in front of me at Mass somebody wearing a T-shirt that says, "All of which woman is 
capable"—it was like, oh my gosh, this is being carried on. I see some of the girls from St. Mary's 
with T-shirts, sweatshirts similar to that. That is all very, very encouraging, because we are not 
keepers of the charism. We have the charism, and many, many people have the charism. It is 
naming it. It's making people aware of it. It's people becoming aware of it that is so, so very 
important, so that the charism can be lived out. And it's not Just our charism. It's all the different 
religious communities charism. It's looking at a diamond from a different perspective, and kind of 
focusing on that perspective. And I think that in the future, religious life is not going to be having 
the hundreds of people that we had in the past. But I think we are going to have some people living 
vowed life, and living the vows and the charism, whereas others are going to be lay people who are 
single, married, and men and women who are living out the charism in their daily lives. I have 
worked with the Associates on some level, more or less, since I started—since the Associates 
started. And their energy is just—it's awe-inspiring. Some of my best friends have been some of 
the Associates. And it really has created a hole in my life that some of them have died and moved 
on. And yet, they are still a connection. And so, I think that the Associates, the St. Joseph Worker 
program, which also instills in young people things about our charism—I think those are wonderful 
things. Some of the parents who have been working with us in our various institutions as well as 
the schools where we have taught are just magnificent models of what it means to be a Christian. 
And kind of having a little bent toward that CSJ charism as well. 

[01:13:15.01] SHANNON GREEN: You mind if I hand it over to Mary now? Is there [unintelligible]? 
[01:13:20.09] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: It's fine. 

[01:13:21.27] SHANNON GREEN: All right. She's been taking notes, so it will help kind of fill in—. 
[01:13:25.29] [Director's comments]. 

[01:13:41.01] MARY TRUNK: I found what you said and how you said it, and I'd like you to say it 
again—you said, "This is the type of ministry I want to be in". And I would like for you to say 
exactly what the ministry is, and that same line again. 

[01:13:57.24] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: This is the type of ministry I want to be in. I think that 
truly, I could say every ministry that I have been involved in, I have loved. Now, I am working with 
our senior Sisters as their quote "contact" person, which means, in the old days, like their Regional 
Superior or their Superior. And going around visiting with our Sisters who are ill, who are frail, who 
are some of them unable to get out of bed, and other people who need to be encouraged and 
nudged along—I see that as a wonderful ministry. The ministry before that doing Health and 
Wellness—another Sister who is a nurse and myself started the Health and Wellness office, and we 
ran that for like three years. And now we have two nurses coming in, who because the acuity level 
is so much greater, the nurses are going out and developing a new program that will meet the 
needs—the current needs—of our Sisters. I enjoyed that too. 

[01:15:23.02] MARY TRUNK: Can I interrupt for just a second? 

[01:15:25.22] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Yes. 

[01:15:26.20] [Director's comments]. 



[01:15:47.24] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: The social work ministry is something that gave me so 
much energy and fulfillment. Working with individuals. Getting people linked with services. Making 
a difference in people's lives. I think that is the role of every person. I think that is why we are here 
on earth—to help one another. To move us along to the next place. To be of benefit to one 
another. And that's what I think that, as a social worker, I was probably first inspired to be a social 
worker when I was at St. Patrick's West Oakland because of the needs of the people. And I didn't 
know about these programs and Medicare and Medicaid and what was this and what do you have 
to have to qualify for these different things. So, I just think that social work is a wonderful way for 
people to really make a difference. If it's going to be a macro social worker, planning programs in a 
community and doing community organizing, or if it's a micro social worker, dealing one on one 
with a person or a family situation. I think it's a wonderful way that people can live their lives. 

[01:17:23.00] MARY TRUNK: Yes, I felt that was the big passion for you. 

[01:17:26.09] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: But I loved being principal, and teacher. I did. I did. 

[01:17:34.05] MARY TRUNK: Well, I was curious too—why you said it was easier to not identify 
yourself as a Sister. So, two questions: one, why didn't you—why was it easier? Was it Just that? 

And also, you're still—you still know you're a CSJ Sister. So how did that help you do the work that 
you needed to do and wanted to do? 

[01:18:02.03] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Well, yes, I knew I was a CSJ, and people would give me 
feedback as to—you seem so happy. What—you're working for the County. They couldn't 
understand this. And I guess there was a visible kind of something emanating from me at times. 
Because that was said to me a number of times. And to try to look on the positive side of things so 
that people would not give up hope, because at times in departments when people—personnel are 
cut back, when budgets are cut and all of that type of thing, we have to continue to set our eyes on 
the goal. And maybe I'm a bit too much of a cracking the whip, but you know, that's—there is so 
much that needs to be done in out—we can do it and together. I would always try to rally the team 
that we can do these things if we Just get together in doing that. 

[01:19:17.01] MARY TRUNK: And why didn't you want them to know you were a Sister? 

[01:19:19.22] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: I felt that if they knew that I was a Sister, they would not 
feel as free to talk about some of the issues in their family life—sexual issues, sexual performance, 
things that they would think that I didn't have any understanding of. So, I was—I think I was told it 
would be better to leave that part out. You know, dealing with teenage mothers, these kids that 
were thirteen or fourteen and having children—if I go in as Sister Maureen I didn't think that that 
would cut it with a general population that probably has little or no understanding of even what a 
Sister is. So, in some ways, it would Just create a focus on me rather than a focus on the person 
that I was trying to assist in some way. 

[01:20:27.12] MARY TRUNK: I was quite moved that you have these ideas and these beliefs because 
of the exposure that you had in doing that work. So, it makes sense to me why you wouldn't want 
to be identified as a Sister. But I was—I feel like you did go out there and get experience in teenage 
mothers and all of that stuff. Okay. 

[01:20:55.26] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: But that was not the reason that I didn't want to be—or 
identify myself as Sister—about my feeling these other ways. Because when you're doing therapy 
or counseling, you're not supposed to get your views out there. It's reflecting—being the mirror to 



have things reflected back to the patient you're working with, or the other person you're working 
with. 

[01:21:25.01] MARY TRUNK: Okay, I have some questions for you that are sort of more fun 
questions that can be answered briefly [unintelligible]. So, my first question is, what do you like to 
do for fun? 

[01:21:38.21] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: I love to dance. I love music. I like to be outside. I think 
right off, dancing is something I really enjoy. 

[01:22:02.21] MARY TRUNK: What kind of dancing? 

[01:22:04.11] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Fifties, sixties music—that type. I never had formal 
lessons in ballroom dancing. My parents did. They used to embarrass us and a good tango would 
come on and down the aisles of Ralphs—you know my dad would grab my mom and they would 
dance. But singing—oh singing. Dealing with music a great deal—dealing with music. I come up 
here to sing every week. I sing whenever I get the opportunity to. So, dancing, singing, music, 
listening to music. 

[01:22:44.28] MARY TRUNK: I Just read an article that dancing keeps you young. 

[01:22:47.19] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Yes. Yes. 

[01:22:49.11] MARY TRUNK: I would agree. What living person do you wish you could meet? 

[01:22:53.25] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: So many have died. Part of me would have liked to meet 
Trump and say, "Come on, you cannot be real! Oh God! Do you have any understanding of what 
you're doing?" I mean, I—. Who would I want to meet? 

[01:23:27.01] MARY TRUNK: Maybe either living or deceased. 

[01:23:29.27] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Mandela [Nelson Rolihlahia Mandela (1918-2013), 
President of South Africa (1994-1999)] would be one. I Just think he was such a man of strength 
and of integrity. Those are things that I really admire. Nouwen—Henri Nouwen [Henri Jozef Machiel 
Nouwen (1932-1996), Dutch Catholic theologian] because of his struggle to be who he was. I think 
at times I don't have the self-confidence that people think I have, and I think that was a lot of his 
struggle in life. 

[01:24:09.23] MARY TRUNK: What is the greatest technological advance that you've witnessed in 
your lifetime? 

[01:24:13.27] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Probably computers and all that they can do. And yet, in 
part, the fear of, if anyone were to get into our power grid—how it could cripple our country, 
cripple the world. I think it's good that we have them but backup systems, my God, we don't have 
them. I mean, that's scary. So, if all computers in the United States went out how could we 
function? 

[01:24:58.09] MARY TRUNK: I agree. What is the greatest human advancement or progress that 
you've witnessed? 


[01:25:03.18] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: How is that different from what I Just— 



[01:25:07.04] MARY TRUNK: It doesn't have to be technological. 

[01:25:09.04] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Oh, okay. Greatest progress. 

[01:25:13.11] MARY TRUNK: It can be even to you personally. 

[01:25:16.23] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Greatest progress. 

[01:25:20.14] MARY TRUNK: And you don't—if you don't want to answer it—[unintelligible]. 
[01:25:26.28] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: I just— 

[01:25:28.03] MARY TRUNK: I mean, that's a question I— 

[01:25:32.25] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: I think maybe conversion. I think to witness how some 
people—and right now I can't think of anyone specific—but how someone can be totally 
transformed—their belief system, their understanding. How some people who are in prison, who 
have led terrible lives, murdered, raped, whatever, and how they come to meet God, to meet Jesus 
and how that changes their lives totally. Wow. I mean, I Just think that's incredible. 

[01:26:22.09] MARY TRUNK: I was going to see the same thing—transformation. What makes you 
feel your life was of value—or is of value? 

[01:26:31.06] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: I think my life has been of value because I think I have 
touched a number of lives and made a difference. I hope that some of those many children I taught 
in the first twenty years can remember how I told them how perfect they are, because they are so 
unique, there's nobody else in the world like them and they have a role to play—they're important- 
-they make a difference. I hope that that's something that they can go back to at some point in 
time. 

[01:27:23.21] MARY TRUNK: What do you think is the most important thing that people should do 
with their lives? 

[01:27:29.29] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Make a difference. Make a difference. We can make a 
difference. And bettering the lives of other people. I think that's why we're here—to make—you 
know, advancements—some people make these great advancements that impact. Some people 
start ministries or start clinics and start all sorts of things. Our two Sisters who started St. Joseph 
Genter—I mean, it's wonderful. They had no idea of how that program was going to grow and grow 
and grow. So, I think that whatever way we feel we are led, we can do that. 

[01:28:21.25] MARY TRUNK: There's one last question, but if you have something— 

[01:28:25.03] SHANNON GREEN: I have just a couple of quick things. 

[01:28:26.08] [Director's comments]. 

[01:28:41.23] SHANNON GREEN: Who is the "dear neighbor" to you today? 

[01:28:44.07] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: The "dear neighbor" today is everybody. I mean, Jesus 
said it in the Good Samaritan—in the story of the Good Samaritan. It's the housekeeper who isn't— 



doesn't seem to be having a good day. It's the Sister who is really happy about something and to 
share her joy. It's everybody. And so, I don't think—we get off the hook at any time. That's 
probably why I like living alone, because I need to get off the hook sometime, because it could be 
constantly—the giving, giving, giving. And I know that I have to balance and take some time to be 
renewed myself. 

[01:29:40.01] SHANNON GREEN: Can you be a good neighbor to yourself? 

[01:29:42.24] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Very good. Yeah. Didn't think of that. 

[01:29:47.21] SHANNON GREEN: I Just want to give you the chance—if there was anything you 
thought about for today that we haven't asked you about that you wanted to share? 

[01:29:54.26] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: There's so many different things that I didn't mention. St. 
Joseph Center, and involvement and how wonderful I think that work is. I was on the board for a 
while. But, there are Just so many things. I don't know—some of the picture that I had looked at. 

[01:30:18.08] SHANNON GREEN: Yeah. We can do some pictures. But right before we Just [video 
blacks out]—along those lines, [video returns]—what is it that the Sisters of your community have 
done that makes you proud? 

[01:30:29.19] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Oh, makes me proud when we're able to send people to 
support current difficulties that are happening—that are existing. Sending people down to the 
border to work with the people there being held down there. That makes me very proud. People— 
that we have the ability when we know of some situations, that we have a committee that we can 
contact and ask for financial support for somebody. That we have the resource when a group is 
starting up or has hit a hole in the road, and they need some money, and we can encourage them 
to write a grant. And I think that's wonderful, because I guess—my thing is making a difference. 
And I'd say, like Catholic schools should not exist unless they're making a positive impact. Just 
because they're Catholic is not enough. They've got to be making a positive difference in people's 
lives. 

[01:31:53.15] [Director's comments]. 

[01:32:07.27] SISTER MAUREEN PETRONE: Oh, there's one thing I didn't say. My sister—is it okay? 
Just—my sister says. Join the convent and see the world. I've had the opportunity of going to Japan. 
And I think that that was—when I was in the novitiate, I had the desire of going to Japan to be a 
missionary, because we were kind of getting started at that point. But when I did some checking 
about learning the language, I thought hm, languages are not my easiest thing. So, I was—I 
discouraged myself from pursuing that. But when I was a Regional and I had the opportunity to go, 

I was Just so very grateful. And meet our Sisters there, to spend our time with the culture—we 
celebrated Thanksgiving there with the faculty at St. Joseph's and it was Just a wonderful, 
wonderful experience. And to see some of the—their Buddhist temples, Shinto, various temples 
that we visited—it was Just a wonderful experience. And also got to see Hiroshima [hi-rosh-i-ma], 
or Hiroshima [heer-o-shee-ma], whichever way people pronounce it. But oh, that was such a 
touching—. And never again—never again. 

[01:33:40.15] [Director's comments]. 


[01:34:26.06] End of interview. 
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